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THE QUANTITY AND MUSIC 



OF 



THE GREEK CHORUS. 



^HE Choruses of the Greek dramatic 
writers are among the most obscure 
peculiarities of ancient literature \ 

At first the Chorus constituted the chief 
part of the performance of the Greek stage ; 
but at last it sunk into a despised appendage. 
" It is curious/' says Twining, " to trace the 
gradual extinction of the Chorus. At first 
it was all; then relieved by the intermix- 
ture of dialogue, but still principal ; then 
subordinate to the dialogue; then digres- 

a Aristotle's Treatise on Poetry, by Twining, p. i j8. 
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4 ON THE GREEK CHORUS. 

sive, but still connected with the piece ; then 
borrowed from other pieces at pleasure ^." 

But although the Greek Chorus continued 
for many centuries to afford theatrical amuse- 
ment to the inhabitants of that once great 
but fallen country, we, and our fathers before 
us, have been for nearly two thousand years 
ignorant of the measure^ music, and original 
manner of performing it ^. 

To untie this Gordian knot, to cast a ray 
of light upon this dark subject, to explain 
the things which past ages have found inex- 
plicable, are bold but not presumptuous 
undertakings. 

Choral odes were at first common to the 
comic and tragic performances of the Greek 

stage. TpaycpSla TO ttoXouou rjp ouofia koivov 

Kou TTpios^ T7)i/ KcofKpSiai/^. " Coustat sauc pri- 
mis temporibus ignoratum fuisse discrimen 
inter Tragoediam et Comoediam ^/' 

^ " Erat multiplex officium chori, interdum consolatur^ ali- 
quando luget, simul reprehendit, prsesagit, admiratur, judicat, 
admonet, discit ut doceat, eligit, sperat, dubitat, &c." Scaliger. 

c " Modem critics have never known what to make of the 
Chorus ; and this is the less wonderful, since even Aristotle comes 
to no satisfactory conclusion on this point." Greek Theatre, 

d Aristotle. 

t Casaubonus, de Sat. Poet. lib. i. And Scaliger says, ** Tra- 
goedise vere et comoedise genus unum commune, unum nomen." 
PoeticeSf lib. i. cap. j. — " Anciennement le nom de trag^die 
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ON THE GREEK CHORUS. 5 

Comedy and Tragedy originated in mo- 
tives that entitled them to commendation. 
Comedy was designed to correct the impru- 
dences and vices of private life, by publicly 
holding them up to ridicule. *^ In vicos et 
compita ex omnibus locis laeti alacresque 
veniebant, ibique cum nominibus, singulorura 
vitam publicabant V Tragedy was invented 
to purify the passions, and promote a mild 
and merciful morality, by exhibiting the cru- 
elties and miseries which resulted from family 

quarrels S. "T^otlp odi/ rpaycpSia fufirjai^ irpd- 
^(os airovSala^ kou reXevoLs^ fJueyeOos ix^^^^y tjSv- 
a/jjEPcp Xoycpj x^P^^ iKoarov tS>v elSoop eV roh fiopioi^y 
SpcovTcoi/ KOU ov 8l awayyeXioLs^ dt eXeov kou ^ofiov 
TrepaLi/ovaa rf/i/ rwv tolovtcdv TraJdrjfWTODV Kodapcni/ **. 

The Chorus, which formed the basis of 
Comedy and Tragedy, was for many ages, 
prior to its association with theatrical per- 



6toit commun k la com^die. En effet ce n*^tait qu'un seul et 
m^me po^me oti Ton mSlait le ridicule et le s^rieux : le grave et 
le serieux fut pour la trag^die, et la com^die eut pour son par- 
tage le ridicule et le plaisant/* (Euv: d* Horace, par Dacier, I'^p. i. 
liv. 2. 

^ Donatus de Trag. et Comoed. 

S ** Le Chceur favorisait toujours les gens de bien, et de la 
mani^re dont il parloit on pent dire que le th^toe ^toit alors une 
6cole oh. Ton apprenoit mieux que dans les temples la justice et 
la pi6t6." (Euv, d' Horace, par Dacier, torn. ix. 351. 

^ Aristotle's Treatise on Poetry, cap. vi. 2. 
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6 ON THE GREEK CHORUS. 

formances, the chief part of the religious 
ceremonies of the Greeks. 

At the feasts of Bacchus, which were cele- 
brated three times in the year, in the mea- 
dows adjoining every village and town in 
Greece, the priests and people walked in 
procession, crowned with ivy, carrying a 
vessel of wine, holding up a basket of figs, 
and leading a goat by the horns*. When 
the procession had arrived at the altar, the 
goat was slain and skinned, and placed upon 
the blazing fire. 

The wine was then poured upon the 
ground, and while the smoke of the sacrifice 
was ascending, the priests, who encircled the 
altar, sung hymns in honour of the idol god 
they adored ^ 

At the conclusion of these professedly reli- 
gious solemnities mirth followed, not only 
with its usual train of drollery, but with 
drunkenness and debauchery. They turned 
the skin of the goat, filled it with wine, and 
having sewn it up, and rubbed it with fat 
and other unctuous articles, the assembled 
multitude commenced their sports by com- 

> Et ductus comu stabit sacer hircus ad aram. 

Virg, Georg. ii. 395. 
J In Synopsi Vitae Aristoph. 
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ON THE GREEK CHORUS. 7 

peting with each other which could hop on 
and remain longest on the inflated skin^. 
Successive trials, followed by an equal num- 
ber of failures, (perhaps falls,) created a 
variety of mirth. Open barrels of wine 
supplied additional stimulants, and a golden 
crown was the reward of the man who drank 
the most. 

*' Non aliam ob culpam Baccho caper omnibus aris 
Cseditur, et veteres ineunt proscenia ludi : 
Frsemiaque ingeniis pagos et compita circum 
Theseidse posuere : atque inter pocula Iseti 
Mollibus in pratis unctos saliere per utres^." 

The feasts, therefore, which were begun 
by a sacrifice and choral hymns to Bacchus; 
with a religious but vain hope of prevailing 
on the god of wine to give them an abundant 
vintage ; ended in the lowest prostitution of 
the priests and people. 

Meadows, towns and villages having for 
many years been the scenes of these Baccha- 
nalian revels, Susarion "", to draw their atten- 
tion to more rational amusements, instituted 

k This sport was called d(rica>Xid(6iv. Aristoph, Pint. -p. lo^. 
293. 417. 419. 422. 

1 Virg. Georg. ii. 380 — ^4. 

^ Susarion was a native of Icaria, a district in Attica. It was 
there, and not at Athens, he performed his first comedy. Clem, 
Alex, 2ov(r<ipiav *lKapuvs Strom, i. Marmor. Arundel, et ad ea 
Selden, 
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8 ON THE GREEK CHORUS. 

near his native town the first comic perform- 
ance. This performance consisted of the 
recital of some ludicrous domestic events, 
which had recently occurred in the neigh- 
bourhood, accompanied with appropriate 
dresses, and a style of acting similar to the 
stage performances of our native mounte- 
banks. 

It was lawful to exaggerate on those occa- 
sions, and hold up to contempt, corrupt 
judges, generals, citizens, and other persons 
who had been guilty of base actions. The 
actor might appear in the very dress of the 
person he exposed to public ridicule; and 
was at liberty even to mention his name on 
the stage \ 

" La vieille Comedie fut de deux sortes : 
dans celle qu'on appelle proprement la vieille 
Comedie, il n'y a rien de feint dans les sujets : 
les poetes reprenoient publiquement les vices, 
et ils n epargnoient ni les principaux citoyens 
ni les magistrats, dont ils mettoient sur le 
theatre les noms et les visages °." 

Susarion, who had originated Comedy, was 
soon succeeded by Thespis, who invented 
Tragedy. " On dit que Thespis fut le pre- 

^ Archxologise Attica; lib. 2. c. 4. 

<» (Euvres d'Horace par Dacier, tome ix. 391 et 227. 
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ON THE GREEK CHORUS. 9 

mier qui inventa une espece de Tragedie 
auparavant inconnu aux Grecs." Thespis 
was very fortunate in the choice of his sub- 
ject. The sacrifice which Alcestis^ had 
made of her life to save her husband, was 
a popular subject at Athens: and Thespis 
very judiciously availed himself of this event. 
Nothing could have been better adapted to 
his purpose. It excited general applause; 
and his success induced him to repeat the 
performance at the festivals of Bacchus, and 
of the other idol gods "*. For which purpose 

P Alcestis was one of the four daughters of Pelias, king of 
lolchos. Astonished by Medea restoring ^son^ the father of 
Jason, to the vigour of youth, they urged her to restore Pelias, 
their father ; instead of which Medea murdered Pelias, and com- 
mitted his mangled body to the flames. Alcestis and her sisters 
fled to Admetus, king of Thessaly, the husband of Alcestis. 
Alcestis was a princess of remarkable beauty. Her father had 
declared that none should marry her but the prince who would 

drive in his chariot different wild beasts. Admetus, who, by the 
aid of Apollo, obtained a tame lion and bear, gained the beautiful 
prize. Acastus, the brother of Alcestis, pursued her and her 
three sisters to the place of their retreat. He made war upon 
Admetus, took him prisoner, and was going to murder him, when 
Alcestis offered herself in his room. But while Acastus was 
convejring her to lolchos to offer her in sacrifice, Hercules, at 
the request of Admetus, delivered her from his power. 

q Choral hymns were sung at the feasts of several idol gods, 
besides Bacchus. 

" Hsec Jovem sentire deosque cunctos, 
Spem bonam certamque domum reporto, 
Doctus et Phoebi chorus et Dianse 

Dicere laudes." Hor. Carm. Sec. 73. 
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10 ON THE GREEK CHORUS. 

he provided himself with a van or wagon, 
in which he carried about the chorus and 
theatrical apparatus. This vehicle also form- 
ed his stage ' ; and was usually placed under 
the shade of a tree '. 

^ Delia Valle's account of the maimer in which the first opera 
or secular mosical drama was exhibited at Rome, is so carious, 
says Dr. Bomey, that I shall translate his own words as literally 
as possible. 

" My master Qnagliati was an excellent maestro di capeUa, 
who introduced a new species of music into the churches of 
Rome, not only in compositions for a single voice, (monodic,) 
but for two, three, four, and very often for more voices in chorus. 
And the music of my cart or movable stage, composed by the 
same Quagliati, in my own room, chiefly in the manner he found 
to be most agreeable to me, and performed in masks through 
the streets of Rome during the carnival of 1606, was the first 
dramatic action or representation in music that had ever been 
heard in that city. Though no more than five voices or five 
instruments were employed, the exact number which our ambu. 
lant cart could contain, yet these afforded great variety, as 
besides the dialogue, single voices, sometimes two or three, at 
last all five, sang together ; which had an admirable effect. The 
people, so far from being tired, heard it performed five or six 
times. There were some who followed our cart to ten or twelve 
different places where it stopped, and never quitted it as long as 
we remained in that street, which was from four in the evening 
to twelve o'clock at night." 

From this detail it appears that the first musical drama in 
modem Rome, like the first tragedy in Greece, was performed in 
a cart. Many suppose that the recitative of the modem opera 
is a revival of that species of metres, in which the episodes of the 
old Greek drama were sung. C. Burner's History of Music, 
vol. iv. p. 273. 

» " The places where the people beheld these plays were in the 
meadows, cross-roads, or in the market-places ; the stage being 
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ON THE GREEK CHORUS. 11 

" Chori plaustris circumducti tragoedias agebant *." 

'^ Ignotum tragicse genus invenisse Camense 
Dicitur, et plaustris vexisse poemata Thespis, 
Quae canerent agerentque peruncti fsecibus ora ^/' 



Thespis performed his tragedies himself 
extemporaneously. But iEsehylus (who 
committed all his tragedies to writing, and 
lived about fifty years after Thespis) intro- 
duced a second performer "" on the stage, 
between whom and himself^ a dialogue was 
carried on, which unfolded the interesting 
facts of the tragedy. The Episode, added 
by -^schylus to the original performance, 
that is, to the Chorus, was divided into seve- 
ral acts; between which strophic and anti- 
strophic songs were introduced. And the 
choral odes were no longer confined to the 
praises of Bacchus, but were composed on 
subjects which related to the tragic tales to 

fastened to a black poplar tree." ArchteologuB Attica, lib. xii. 
c. II. p. 31. 91. 

^ Schol. Arist. p. 142. 

" Hor. Ars Poet. 275. Meur. Attic. Lect. 4. 

^ " Eschyle inventa un principal personnage qu'il joignit k 
celui qui paroissait entre les chants du choeur, et Sophocle ajouta 
un troisi^me acteur aux deux d'Eschyle. Cependant il y a des 
pieces d'Eschyle oil Ton voit trois acteurs s'entretenir dans la 
m^me sc^ne." (Euv. d'Horace, tome ix. p. 348. 

'^ " Sophocles made new alterations, (iroXXA Kcuvovpyii,) such 
as not allowing the poet himself to recite his own pieces, as they 
had all done before him." Archaologia lib. ii. cap. 1 1 . 
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12 ON THE GREEK CHORUS. 

which they were united. But if such was 
the origin of the Greek Chorus, what was its 
quantity ? 

The length of the lines of the Choruses 
has undergone great changes. Transcribers 
have taken great liberties in varying their 
length. And every succeeding editor has 
arranged the lines of the Choruses in such 
lengths as suited his own views of their 
metres. 

'^ Imperiti scribae, quibus nulla fere metri 
species, praeter Homericam, cognita erat, tan- 
turn non omnes Atticas formas in lonicas 
mutarunt, ceterorum metrorum securi.'* Eur. 
Hec. Porson, Praef. p. 6. 

" In choris et melicis systematibus, quae 
librarii et editores pro arbitrio distribuunt, 
duas sum potissimum regulas secutus. Op- 
tandum quidem erat ut strophae antistrophe 
ubique accurate fesponderet. Sed cum li- 
brarii in facillimis metrorum generibus toties 
et tam turpiter peccarint, quid in paullo 
reconditioribus fecisse putabimus, praesertim 
ubi ad metri difficultatem styli obscuritas 
accedat ? Hoc semel observandum est, nihil 
tam frequenter in librarios cadere, quam ver- 
borum ordinem immutare.'' Idem, pag. 10. 
" Corrector, tam enormi versu ofFensus, 
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TVfKLvvos reddendo ad metra eum redigere 
conatus est." Suppl. ad Prcef. pag. 30. 

'^ lUud autem attente considerandum, quam 
facile librarii, qui sibi notissimas regulas vio- 
larint, eas violaturi essent quas prorsus igno- 
rarent.'* Idem^ pag. 40. 

The following strophic Chorus of iEsehy- 
lus exhibits a very different appearance in 
the two forms in which it is here presented. 
The first is the form in which it has been 
published by Bishop Blomfield: and the 
latter the form in which it has been printed 
by Schutz. But the reader will in vain look 
for any correspondence between them, except 
in one line. 

XO. oreVo) o"6 tos ovXofJuevas 

TV)(a^y IlpofiTjdevj Soucpvai" 
oToucrop air oacroav poubwoiv 
peo9) TrapeuoLV votlols 
erey^ irayou^* d/jjeyap" 
ra yap raoe Levs 101019 
v6fioi9 Kparvvcov xmepff)- 
(f)avop Oeots toIs irapos eV- 

^schyL Prom. Vinct. 1. 40 j. 



XO. SreW o"6 TOLs ovXofJueva^ 
Tv\as^ UpofiTidevy 
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14 ON THE GREEK CHORUS. 

AaKpiHriaTOKTOv S* ott oaacDP 
'PaScpcip peo9y irapeiap 
Noruwy trey^ Trayoty 
'A/Lceya/wa yap raSe Zeif^ 
'IdtW vofWLs Kparvvfov 
*Y7r€p7f(fxwop deourc 
TouTL irdpos Seucinjacv <u)qwv. 

^schyL Tragoed. vol. i. ]. 397. 

Vossius, Scaliger, Hermann, Burney, Poi- 
son, Burges, and every other writer on the 
Greek Chorus, have tried some very erudite 
or some very ingenious method of arranging 
the choral lines into metrical feet, which 
regularly return in certain given places. In 
fact, every variety of prosaic feet has been 
tried, poetical licenses without number have 
been taken, and numerous different read- 
ings have been employed to accomplish this 
purpose. 

But notwithstanding the great liberties 
which have been taken, the mixed feet that 
have been tried, and the various readings 
that have been resorted to, not a single pair 
of choral odes has been scanned into any 
metres or arranged upon any principles that 
have ever induced the most partial or san- 
guine to suppose that he had discovered their 
quantity. 
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ON THE GREEK CHORUS. 16 

The choral odes were certainly composed 
on some general principles or by some com- 
mon rules well known to the theatrical 
writers of ancient Greece. This, we pre- 
sume, is an axiom that will be generally 
admitted. Nor is it less certain that they 
were sung to some simple melody. But the 
music is lost as well as the metres. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Boetius, Mei- 
bomius, and Kircher, have been as diligent 
in searching for this lost music as the writers 
before named have been in searching for the 
metres. 

Nearly every fragment that remains of 
Greek music has been collected by Diony- 
sius, Boetius, Meibomius, or Kircher. And 
every melody of the kind that is found in 
their writings, is composed on principles of 
great simplicity, in harmony with the ele- 
mentary literature of the age. 

Guided by a strong conviction that the 
ancient Greeks composed their choruses 
upon principles as simple as their music, 
and recollecting that the most learned Gre- 
cians of Germany and England have lYot 
been able to arrange the choral lines in any 
variety of metrical feet which have regu- 
larly returned in any given places, it occurred 
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16 ON THE GREEK CHORUS. 

to the writer that the principles of this quan- 
tity had probably been misunderstood; and 
that instead of the Choruses being composed 
in metrical feet of any kind, they were com- 
posed in lines, determinable by some general 
syllabic rule. 

It was not, however, till many different 
plans were tried, that he discovered one gene- 
ral rule for scanning the Choruses. 

From iEschylus, Euripides, and Sophocles, 
he has selected two pair of choral songs, 
which, without dissolving a diphthong or 
changing a single word, can be arranged in 
harmony with his theory of syllabic quantity, 

X0P02. 

Et iWL ^vveirj (f)€pov" arpoifyi^ 

TL fJLOtpa Tav evaeiTTOV 
ayvelav Xoycov €py(ov 
T€ iravTCoVy (ov vofioc irpo- 
KeiVTCu xr^LTrobesy ov- 
paplav Sl aWepa 
T€KV(o6evTesy ^v^OXvfi- 
TToy Trarrjp fwvosy ovSe 
* PLP dvara (f>va'i9 dve- 

fXOV €TCKT€Vy OvSe flTJV 

TTore XaBa KaraKOi- 
fjuurec* fjueyas ev tovtols 
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avTiarrp, 



Oeos^ ovSe yr/fxia-Kei. 

vfipi9 (f)VT€V€L TVpaV- 

vov vfipi9 el TToAAftJi/ irrr- 
epTrXr/ady fwravj a firj 

^TTlKOUpa flT/Se a'VIJL(f>€' 

poura^ aKpoTOTOi/ elcr- 
avafioixr OTroTOfiov 
a^povaev pip els dpay- 
KOP €pff OX) TToSi XPV^^' 
pxp ')(pfJTOU. TO Kakcis ^ €- 
\op ttoXh TraXcatrpjcL firj- 
TTore Xvaou deop al- 
Tovfjuu* deop ov Xr/^co 
TTore Trpoararap 1xt\(op. 

Soph, (Ed. Tyr. ed. Brunck. Oxon. t. i. p. 52. 



X0P02. 

Ei 56 TLs imepairTa 
Xepaip 7) Xoycp Tropeu- 

T09y ovSe Soufwpcop e- 
8rj a0cop^ Kouca pip e- 
XOLTO fJLOipa SvawoTfiov 

^piP ^Lba^j €4 pLT) TO 
K€p8o9 K€p8aP€L 8lK0U- 

(09, Kou Twp ourenrcop ep^- 
eraiy rj tS>p oBLktodp 



or 
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18 ON THE GREEK CHORUS. 

m TTorr ev toutS avr/p 
Ovfjuov /ScXt; €^€l yf^v 
XW dfivv€iv ; el yap oil 
TOiaiSe irpa^eLs Tipi" 
cuy TL Set fjue ^opeveiv ; 

OvK ere TOP oBucrov aPTiarp, 

eifu yas hr opxfxxXbv 
ae^coVy ov^ eV tov "A fiat- 

(TL VOJOVy OvSe TOLV 'OA- 

vpnriavy ei fiTj raSe 

)(€Lp68€LKTa TtSxTLP OLp- 

fioaei fipoTOL9» dXX (o Kpa- 

TvvayVj ehrep opff okov- 

€i9y Zt€Vy iravr dpacro'CDPy fiTj 

XaJdrj ae rap re adp a- 

Oaparop alep dp^dp. 

(jyOipoPTa yap Aatov 

TraXam ^co"0ar e^ai- 

povacp TjSrjy KovSafiov 

TLfJuu9 'AttoAAo)!/ eijucfni- 

pr\^' eppei oe ra u€ia. 

Idem, pp. 53, 54. 
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ON THE GREEK CHORUS. 19 

X0P02. 

Adpa TTOVTWLs adpa, arpocfyi] 

are Trovroiropovs ko- 

fU^€l9 Boas OKOLTOVS 

eir oiSfj/i Xifipw^ irol fie 
rap fjueXeap Tropevaei^ ; 
r^ 8ovXoavvo9 7rp09 oi- 
Kov KTYjOeuT a(f)i^0/juu ; 

7) l\G}pLOOS OpflOV aL" 

ay, yj 4>^Aa5oy, ev6a 
KokXiarcov vSarcov ira- 
repa (fximp 'ATrtSa- 
vov ireSia XiTTcdveLv ; 

H vacTCoVj aXcTJpeL avrurrp. 

Kmra irepnroyAvav rd- 
Xcuvav, oiKTpav fiiorav 
e)(ovaap oIkolsj tvOa 
TTpterroyovos re ^oivi^^ 
8a(f>pa ff iepov9 dvea- 
X^ TTTopOovs AoTOL (f>iXa 
coOivos ayaXfjLOL ol- 
as, (Tvv /^rjXvaxTLV re 

KOVpOLLSy *ApT€IM869 Te 

Oeds \pv(T€av dfiirv- 
#ca, To^a T evXoyrjaco ; 

Eurip, Hecuh, ed. Musgr. 1. 444 — 464 
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X0P02. 

2i; yap evOeos^ co kov- arpocfyri 

pa^ eiT €K Ilaj/09 clff 'E#c- 

fidvTCoVj 7) fjjaTp09 ovpei- 
ay (f>oiTa\€ov. 2i; S dfi- 
(fn rap TToXvdrjpop A/#c- 
Tvvvav^ afiTrXaKtou^ av- 
Up09 ojffvTODP ire- 
Xavcov Tpirxer (f>OLTa yap 
Kou 8ia A/ftj/ay, xepaop 
ffy VTrep 7reXdyov9 81- 
vojLS €V vorruus oA/iay . 

H TToaiPy TOP 'E/oe^^ei- dvrurrp. 

Sap dp)(ayoVy top exma- 
rpiSaPy TTOifjjaivei ti9 iv 

01X019, KpUTTTOL y€ KOLTOL 

T(ov (rS>v Xey€(ov. rj vav- 
fiara^ tls eirXeva-ei/ Kpr/- 
ray e^opfio^ duf/p At- 
fieva TOP ev^etvora- 
TOP pavTai9y (f>dfjuav Tre/i- 
TTcov l3aa'iX€La' Xvttol 
^ VTrep 7raj0€(ov €vva- 
la SeScTOi i^i^ct. 

Eurip. Hippol. ed. Masgr. 1. 143. 
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X0P02. 

*Eyo) Se irXoKafiov a- OTpo(j>T] 

vouberoLs fUTpomnv ip- 

pvOjU^OfJUOLVj ')(pva€(OV 

epoTTTpeov Xevaaovd aTep-- 
fiovas €19 avyasj eTTt- 
Sefii/iop d)9 Treaoip! is 
evvdp. 'Awi Se KeXa- 
809 efioXe itoXlv k€- 
AevapjoL r)v Kar ourrv ipoi- 
ay t6^^ © TralSes *EAAa- 
pcoi/y TTore 87)^ TTore rav 
'lAiaSa cKOTTiai/ 
Trepaavresj tj^^t oucovs; 

Xilyj) Se (f)iXui fio- avrurrp, 

vonreirXos Xvirovaa^ Aco- 

ph 0)9 Kopa, irpoai^ov- 

ara aepLvav ovk r)vv(r\ Ap- 

repiVy a rXapxcv ayo- 

fjuoLL 0€y uavovT LOova a- 

Koirav top ifiop^ aXi- 

OP eTrl TreAayoy, tto- 

Xip T aTToaKOTrova^ eTrel 

POOTLflOP PaV9 eKlPTJ- 

arep TToSa, kcu fi diro yds 

copiaep 'lAtaSoy, 

TaX(Up\ diretTrop aXyei. 

Eurip, Hecub, ed. Person. 1. 927. 
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X0P02. 

2twi» a-f Tos oiXo/if- oTpi 

vas Tvxas, npofnj6ev, Scuc- 
pvatcrraKToii S air oafrav 
paBtvav peos, wapei- 
av voTtois trey^e 
Traytuf - ofixyapra yap 
ToSf Zfi/s iSims v6- 
fWts Kparvvtav, virfp^- 

(fxmOV OfOUTl ToitTt 
irapos helxvvatv af^^fiav. 

YVpojroffa 5* i)S7) OTOVO- avrta 

iv AeAoxc x^P"^) f^~ 

yaXoay^fiova Kopj^- 

OTTpem] <mvovtTa tow 

<rav ^vpofixufiQUfav n 

Tifimi inroaoi t ejroi- 

Kov ay vas 'Acrias t- 

Sos ve/MiToiy fieyaXo- 

CTTOvourt iTouri wijfia- 

<n (TvyKafivovfTt dtnjroi. 

.^IscA. Promelh. ed. Schntz. vol. 1. 1. : 
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X0P02. 

'ETTci S* aprri(f>p(ov iye- OTpo(f>ri 

vero fieXeo^ adXi- 

(ov yafjxov^ eir aXyei 8va- 

(f>opcjp fJuoLLVOfueva #cpa- 

OLCL OlOVfia KUK aiT 

ireXeaev 7raTpo(f)o- 

v(p X€pi' tS>v KpeuraoreK- 

v(ov 6fifj/iT(0P eirXay^drj, 

T€Kvoi9 ^ apodas €(f>Tj- dpTurrp. 

K€v hriKOTOs Tpo(f>as 

ouy al, at, TTLKpoyXcoaaovs 

apasy Koi o"0€ aiSapo- 

pofi(p 8ia)(€ipLa 

TTore Xayeiv KrrjfjuiTa' 

pvp Se rpecoy firj rcAc- 

(TTj KaiMS^LTTOVS *^plPPV9» 

JEsch, Sept. c, Theb. ed. Schutz. Oxon. 1. 780. 

It will be instantly seen that in each of 
these Choruses there is not one line which 
contains either less or more than seven syl- 
lables. Before this number was found to be 
the rule of their arrangement, several other 
numbers were tried. But no other possessed 
the same power of equalizing the lines. 
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It is true, some of the Choruses, when 
arranged in lines of seven syllables, have one, 
others two, and some three syllables more or 
less than the necessary quantity. But there 
is not one Chorus in any Greek tragic writer 
we have examined, which, by dissolving 
changeable diphthongs, or availing ourselves 
of different readings, does not yield, without 
the aid of a single poetical license, to this 
theory of their quantity. 

The following Chorus does not scan into 
lines of seven syllables in any edition now 
extant. But by changing iravrpofio^ in the 
eighth and ninth lines, into airaPTpofio?, on 
the authority of the Codex Mediceus, as 
attested by Salvinius, and by adding Toif9 
before Svaevvaropa^ in the seventh line, on 
the authority of Burney, and © before deoij 
on the authority of Schutz, in the last line 
but one, the Chorus will scan by this septe- 
jiary rule. 

X0P02. 

fjueXeiy (f)o^(p ^ ov\ wn/coa- 
aet K€ap* yeiroves 8e 
Kapbias fjuepifivai ^- 
TTvpova-t rap^osy tov dfi- 
(f)LT€i)(7] Xeayv SpaKOV- 
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rd ^ cSy TL9 T€KP(OP vTrep" 
SeSoiKe Xeyecov tov9 
Svaevvdropa^ airap- 
T po fios TreActay. roL fjuev 
yap TTorri irvpyovs TravSrf- 
/iet, TravopiXeL are/jfou- 
(TLv. TL yevayfjuu ; roi ^ or 
aix(f>L^oXounv ictTr- 
Tovac ttoXltcus ^pimS 
oKpLoeaaav. Travri 
Tpcmcp^ Acoyevei^ (o 
OeoLy ttoXlv kou orpaTov 
Ka8fMyY€U7J pveade. 

jEsch. Sept. c. Theb, ed. Schutz. Oxon. 1. 289. 

However high in mystic reputation the 
number seven ^ stood in times of old, this 
arrangement of the Greek Choruses into 
seven syllables would not have appeared to 



^ ** The seemiDg perfection of this system," says sir John 
Hawkins, '* as also the consideration that in masical progression 
every eighth sound is but the reduplicate of its unison, has served 
to confirm an opinion, that there is something mysterious in the 
number seven. 

" Had these opinions of numerical mystery no better founda- 
tion than the sufirages of astrologers, they would hardly have 
deserved notice ; but when we find they were maintained, not 
only by men of sound understanding, but by the gravest philo- 
sophers^ they become matters of importance." History of Music, 
vol. i. book i. c. 2. p. .16. 
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US of much comparative importance, if the 
choral lines could have been scanned upon 
any other principles. 

This circumstance, connected with several 
well authenticated and interesting facts asso- 
ciated with the music of ancient Greece, 
renders it probable that this septenary syl- 
labic quantity was the ancient, the primitive 
rule, by which the Greek tragic poets mea- 
sured the lines of their choral songs. 

From the quantity of the Greek Chorus 
we were insensibly drawn to an inquiry, why 
the Greek poets composed their songs by 
this septenary rule. 

The first answer that presented itself to 
this question was not satisfactory. No. For 
although it is true that the Choruses, in 
general, contain moral and religious senti- 
ments, it was not because the number seven 
was supposed to possesg a mystic, moral 
power, that the Greek tragic poets com- 
posed their songs under the control of this 
number. 

To supply a satisfactory answer to this 
question, our thoughts were thrown back 
upon the music of ancient times. And the 
first thing that presented itself for our con- 
sideration was the number of notes in the 
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Diatonic Scale of the Greeks. This scale 
had Seven Notes ". 

Seven syllables in each line of the Chorus, 
and seven notes in the national scale, were 
harmonies which, in this stage of the inquiry, 
did not appear to be of any great conse- 
quence. But when it occurred to us that 

c Terpander added a seventh string, which he placed between 
mese [jtiini} and paranete [irapoi^], and called it paramese 
[irapajitoij] : the lyre thus improved iacludee a septenary, or 
eyetem of seven terms. This syetem was the heptachoral synem- 
menenore of the Greeks. It consists of two tetrachords or 
fourths conjoined : that is, the middle term was the end of one, 
and the beginning of the other. And ae the last string was 
added by Terpander, the system was distinguished by his name. 
Here then we discern the foundation of a system, viz. a succes- 
sion of geven sounds, including two tetrachords, conjoined by 
having the meie or middle term common to both, thus repre- 
sented by Glareanns in his edition of Boetios, Ub. i . cap. 20. 
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the Chorus also consisted of Seven Singers^ 
on each side of the stage, strophe and anti- 
strophe; these coincidences assumed an im- 
portant aspect, which they had not before 
exhibited. Seven Syllables in each line of 
the Choruses, Seven Notes in the national 
scale of music, and Seven Singers on each 
side of the stage to perform the Chorus, were 
extraordinary coincidents. 

No bond of union appeared at present 
between them : and we said silently, these 
harmonies are more extraordinary than they 
would be if some common link of union 
could be discovered. Whether these three 
harmonies had any connection originally with 
each other, was indeed a question very dif- 
ficult to answer. 

Supposing it probable that in modern 
Greece some remains of its ancient music 
might be found, that would cast a ray of 
light on this dark subject; we wrote to a 
friend, an Oxford man \ who was then mak- 
ing a tour of that country, and requested 
him to inquire diligently whether any ancient 
music of the Greek stage remained among 
the modern inhabitants of that country? 

d J. Belfour, B.A. 
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To which he replied, " That the modern 
Greek stage exhibited nothing purely na- 
tional, as every theatrical performance and 
performer was either French or Italian." 

We then turned our attention to the 
people by whom the worship of the old 
Greek church is still continued. Among 
them it was thought probable that some 
remains of this music might be discovered. 

Boetius, Meibomius, and Kircher have 
published every ancient melody that could 
be found in their day either in Europe or 
Asia. But nothing could be found in their 
works that suited our purpose. A few inci- 
dental circumstances, however, were brought 
to our knowledge while examining their writ- 
ings, which rendered it probable that this 
inquiry would issue in the development of 
the connection subsisting between these Seven 
Syllables^ Seven Notes^ and Seven Singers. 

At a grand concert given at St. Petersburg, 
in the latter part of the reign of the late 
empress Catharine, a melody was performed 
on horns ; each of which was so constructed 
as to allow the hornists to blow hut one note ®. 



^ As this paper was written about eighteen years ago, the 
author had not the means of learning the peculiarities of the 
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Each performer had been trained to blow 
one note only ; and each took up his note as 
the note of the former died away on the 
instrument of the player, with such careful 
attention to harmony, as to render the horn- 
music the delight of the vast assembly, con- 
sisting of native Russians, French, English, 
&c. In this band of hornists there must of 
necessity have been as many performers as 
notes in their national scale, or double, treble, 
or quadruple that number, or more, without 
changing its peculiar character, if the same 
ratio were observed. 

To every Russian army is attached a band 
of these hornists, and also performers on the 
flute ; whose instruments having but one hoUy 
allow but one note to be sounded. This note 
the performer blows all his life K And, like 
the performers upon the horn, they acquire 
the art of blowing their individual note so 
well, that they render this primitive, this 

Russian horn band, which has lately been supplied by their per- 
formance at the Hanover Square Rooms. 

^ When the Russian army was in Prussia, Germany, and 
France, during the late wars, the performers on the flute were 
often asked by the soldiers of these nations, what they must do 
if D should be in the hospital ? To which they answered, " We 
cannot perform, unless another performer on D flute can be found 
to supply his place." 
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simple style of playing exceedingly agree- 
able. 

Some of the Cossack tribes, while they 
enjoyed the luxuries of the south of Europe, 
during the late war, occasionally beguiled the 
tedium of exile by singing their national airs 
in a similar manner: that is, standing in a 
row, each pronounced a single note in suc- 
cession. 

This style of singing was tried under the 
direction of two German professors, both of 
whom gave it as their opinion, " That it 
required an accurate ear, and that its effect 
was remarkably fine^ &c. &c. Fourteen boys 
were trained to sing two pair of choruses to 
the two following melodies : 



FIRST MELODY. 




SECOND MELODY. 
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This music bears internal marks of a high 
antiquity; and admits of some external 
proofs of being very ancient ^. 

Musical notes were not invented prior to 
the twenty-seventh Olympiad, or about 670 
years before the Christian era ^. Terpander 

? " The first and chief care of the ancients was, that not so 
much as one word of all that was sung should he lost. The 
variety and mixture of many voices was no hinderance to this, 
hecause they pronounced all togethbr the samb syllable at 
THE SAME TIME. The Choruscs of the ancient comedies and 
tragedies seldom or never raised their voices above the ordinary 
pitch." Calmefs Dissert, on the Music of tlie Hebrews, 

^ " Ce chant est nomm6 r^citatif, parce qu'il s'applique k la 
narration, au r^cit, et qu'on s'en sert dans le dialogue dramatique. 
On a mis dans le Dictionnaire de I'Acad^mie que le recitatif doit 
^tre d^bit^ : il y a des r^citatifs qui doivent ^tre debites, d'autres 
qui doivent ^tre soutenus. 

** La perfection du recitatif depend beaucoup du caract^re de 
la langue ; plus la langue est accentu^e et m^lodieuse, plus le 
recitatif est naturel et approche du vrai discours. D n'est que 
I'accent not^ dans une langue vraiment musicale; mais dans 
une langue pesante, sourde et sans accent, le recitatif n'est que 
du chant, des cris, de la psalmodie : on n'y reconnoit plus la 
parole. Aussi le meilleur recitatif est celui oii Ton chante le 
moins. Voila, ce me semble, le seul vrai principe tir6 de la 
nature de la chose, sur lequel on doive se fonder pour juger du 
recitatif, et comparer celui d'une langue h. celui d*une autre. 

" Chez les Grecs, toute la po^sie etait en recitatif, parce que 
la langue 6tant m^lodieuse, il suiEsait d'y ajouter la cadence du 
m^tre et la recitation soutenue, pour rendre cette recitation 
tout-k-fait musicale; d*ou vient que ceux qui versifioient appeloient 
cela chanter. Get usage, passe ridiculement dans les autres langues, 
fait dire encoreaux pontes, Je chante, lorsqu'ils ne font aucune 
sorte de chant. 
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discovered their adaptation to the science, 
and brought them into use. 

" Les Grecs pouvoient chanter en parlant; mais chez nous il 
faut parler ou chanter; on ne sauroitfaire k-la-fois Tun et Tautre. 
C'est cette distmction m^me qui nous a rendu recitatif neces- 
sau'e. La musique domme trop dans nos airs : la poesie y est 
presque oubli^e. Nos drames lyriques sont trop chant^s pour 
pouvoir I'etre toujours. Un opera qui ne seroit qu'une suite 
d'airs ennuierait presque autant qu'un seul air de la m^me ^tendue. 
II faut couper et s^parer les chants par de la parole, mais il faut 
que cette parole soit modifi^e par la musique. Les id^es doi- 
vent changer, mais la langue doit rester la m^me. Cette langue 
une fois donn^e en changer dans le cours d'lme piece, seroit 
vouloir parler moiti^ fran^ois, moitie allemand. Le passage du 
discours au chant, et reciproquement, est trop disparate, il choque 
a-la-fois ToreiUe et la vraisemblance : deux interlocuteurs doi- 
vent parler ou chanter; ils ne sauroient faire altemativement 
Tun et Tautre. Le recitatif est le moyen d'union du chant et de 
la parole ; c*est lui qui s^pare et distingue les airs, qui repose 
I'oreille 6tonn^e de celui qui pr^c^de, et la dispose k goiter celui 
qui suit : enfin c'est k I'aide du recitatif que ce qui n'est que dia- 
logue, recit, narration dans le drame^ pent se rendre sans sortir 
de la langue donnee, et sans d^placer T^loquence des airs. 

" On ne mesure point le recitatif en chantant : cette mesure, 
qui caracterise les airs, gdteroit la declamation recitative. C*est 
I'accent, soit grammatical, soit oratoire, qui doit seul dinger la 
lenteur ou la rapidite des sons, de m^me que leur elevation ou 
leur abaissement. Le compositeur, en notant le recitatif sur quel- 
que mesure determin^e, n'a en vue que de fixer la correspondance 
de la basse — continue et du chant, et d'indiquer k peu prfes com- 
ment on doit marquer la quantity des syllabes, cadencer et 
scander les vers. Les Italiens ne se servent jamais pour leur 
recitatif que de la mesure k quatre temps, mais les Francois entre- 
m^lent le leur de toutes sortes de mesures. 

*' Ces demiers arment aussi la clef de toutes sortes de transpo- 
sitions, tant pour le recitatif que pour les airs : ce que ne font 
pas les Italiens; mais ils notent toujours le recitatif au naturel: 
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Prior to this invention singing and music 
were extemporaneous, extremely simple, and 
entirely dependent on the memory. 

The lyre then had but three strings'. 
Pan's reeds were not joined together by 
wax^. The musician's pipe was a wheaten 



la quantity de modulation dont ils le chargent, et la promptitude 
des transitions faisant que la transposition convenable k un ton 
ne Test plus k ceux dans lesquels on passe, multiplier oit trop les 
accidens sur les m^mes notes, et rendroit le r^citatif presque im- 
possible k suivre, et tr^s difficile k noter." Dictionnaire de Mu^ 
sique par J, J, Rousseau, art. Ricitatif, 

i The lyra at first had no more than three strings ; afterwards 
a fourth was added, and at last they made them up seven. Timo- 
theus, coming to Laconia about six hundred years before the birth 
of Christ, put on three more. But the ephori or magistrates of 
Sparta fined him for it^ and obliged him before the whole assem- 
bly to take off the three strings he had added ; and then they 
hung up his l3n:a in a public place, and banished him from Sparta. 
The words of the decree pronounced against him are very 
remarkable : 

" Whereas Timotheus the Milesian, upon his arrival in our 
city, out of contempt of our ancient way of playing upon musical 
instruments, and contrary to the received usage and custom of 
having seven strings to the lyra, has gone and added a greater 
number, and by that means corrupted the ears of youth, and 
changed the form and nature of our music, which, from being 
simple, plain, and grave, is now become too diversified, light, 
and airy." Calmet's Dissertations on Musical Instruments, book 
i. Dissert. 4. — Diodor, lib. i. — Plut. — Boetius de Mus. Casaub. 
in Athen, 1. 8. c. i t. 

k Salmasius observes, " that the ancient flutes had not above 
one or two holes, for which reason they generally played upon 
two flutes at the same time^ the one on the right, and the other 
Gin the left side of the mouth. The flute on the right side had 
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or barley straw, with but one hole. This 
was the stipula, the calamus agrestis, the 
tenuis avena. 

This simplicity in the construction of 
musical instruments was in harmony with 
the simple arrangement of the Greek odes, 
composed no doubt, like the sacred songs of 
Moses, David, and Isaiah, without rhyme or 
metre; whose odes had a syllabic quantity 
only. " They rested the melody of their 
verse on the number of their syllables," says 
Blair. 

" I cannot see," says Scaliger, " the least 
sign of any feet in the verses of the ancient 
Hebrews, Syrians, and Abyssinians V Augus- 
tinus d'Eugubio, Lucius, Capel, Martinus, S. 
Bohlius, Pfeiifer, and Grotius, were all of the 
same opinion with Scaliger. 

" Toute poesie chez eux, estoit un assem- 
blage de vers. EUe consistoit dans le nombre 
des syllabes. Mais dans les siecles de la 

but one hole, and rendered the gravest sound." Athen, lib. 14. 

c. 9. 

" Pan prunus calamos cera conjungere plures 

Instituit." Virg, Eel. ii. 3 2 . 

Dr. Clarke gives the figure of an ancient flute which he saw in 
Russia with only one hole. Vol. i. p. i j6. See also Caspar Bar- 
tholinus de Tibiis Veterum et earum usu. And Pliny, lib. xvi. 
cap. s^. 

1 Scaliger in Chronic. Euseb. 
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barbaric, et de la decadence des lettres, cette 
prose rimde ou non, ayant usurpd la place 
de la veritable podsie, pour former des can- 
tiques d'eglise de plus d'une espece ; elle 
s'est aussi associee enfin la musique, d'oii il 
a resulte une sorte de compost bizarre, dans 
lequel le rhythme ou la cadence est souvent 
tres peu d'accord avec la quantity des syl- 
labes: et tels sont la plupart de nos motets 
et de nos autres musiques eccldsiastiques par 
rapport au Latin. En seroit-il de meme de 
la musique Grecque d'aujourd'hui "^ ?" 

And what does Aristotle mean by 
the following words, if he does not 
exclude from the regular choral songs 
OF THE Greeks all metrical feet ? 

^Toaifioi/ Se iJje\o9 xopov to ai/eu avairodoTOV 
Kou Tpoxpuov. De Poetica, c. xii. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, in harmony 
with this assertion of Aristotle, declares that 

PROSAIC QUANTITIES WERE NOT REGARDED 
BY THE COMPOSERS OF GrEEK ChORUSES. 

And in proof of this, gives us the following 
words from the Orestes of Euripides, and a 
part of the music to which they were origi- 
nally set : 

^ M^moires de TAcad^mie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, 
vol. X. par M. Burette, p. 208. 
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STya, (riya^ kevKov t^- 
vos apfivXrjs TiBure 

ON THE KEY OF C NATDKAL. 
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M rir 'if '1 



2i ya cri ya \€v kov 
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In this simple melody one note only is 
attached to a syllable, and the lines consist 
of seven notes as well as seven syllables. 
" This," says Twining", " may be regarded as 
a musical curiosity. For it is an authentic, 
though a very scanty and imperfect specimen 
of one part of the dramatic choral music of 
the Greeks." 

But we have found in Kircher's Musurgia 
Universalis a much greater curiosity : it is a 
fragment of Pindar, with its ancient musical 
notations and corresponding mod»n notes. 
The following is an exact copy : 

UUrei Urei 
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^ Aristotle's Poetry, by Twining, p. 293. 

o Athan. Kircheri Musurg. univ. vol. i. p. 541. 
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This fragment of Pindar presents at first 
view nothing that appears to harmonize, 
much less confirm the new theory. But no 
sooner is the arrangement adopted which the 
theory developes, than we discover the rigid 
accordance of both the poetry and music of 
this invaluable relic with its principles ; for 
there is neither a deficient nor redundant syl- 
lable or note in the whole, as will appear by 
the following elegant and ancient adjustment, 
compared with the unmeaning and disorderly 
form into which the fragment had fallen, 
in the lapse of two thousand years, through 
the ignorance and carelessness of successive 
transcribers. 
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)8a o"ty ay Xauis dp ^d. 

If any person can suppose that the stro- 
phic and antistrophic choral odes of iEschy- 
lus, Euripides, and Sophocles fall by chance 
into an equal number of lines consisting of 
seven syllables each, without a syllable less 
or more; and that the seven notes of the 
diatonic scale of the Greeks, and the seven 
strophic and seven antistrophic singers of 
their theatre, although very extraordinary 
harmonies, are totally unconnected with each 
other ; yet no one surely will say, that the 
extraordinary facts of these Euripidean and 
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Pindaric fragments, and their ancient musical 
notation, both chiming in with this theory, 
are not strong presumptive evidence in favour 
of its truth. 
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